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BRAINERD & PEITERSEN’S BLACKBERRIES OF NEW 
ENGLAND.! 


M. L. FERNALD. 


DuRInG more than a decade Mr. W. H. Blanchard stirred Ameri- 
can botanists as they had not before been aroused to the importance 
of closely studying the native blackberries, and set an example of 
marvelous devotion and self-sacrifice: in his declining years aban- 
doning his remunerative pursuits and spending his meagre savings 
and complete energies in an attempt to throw light upon the hitherto 
hardly appreciated complexities of the American blackberries. In 
Blanchard’s own words, “This search has continued and is now ten 
years old. I have searched throughout the whole of the eastern 
part of the United States and Canada as far west as blackberries 
are found, or from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Lake Winnipeg in 
Manitoba, and south to Florida . . . . . making the search 
as complete as my time-and limited means would allow.” As a 
result of his unprecedented activity twenty-two papers on the black- 
berries were published before impaired eyesight and age forced him to 
relinquish his keen and untiring studies of an amazingly difficult 
problem. Fortunately, however, before giving up active work he 
was able to summarize his conclusions in a very valuable paper? in 
which he recognized in northeastern America the following 16 as true 
species: Rubus canadensis L., R. allegheniensis Porter, R. Andrews- 
ianus Blanchard, R. hispidus L., R. procumbens Muhl., R. trivialis 
Michx., R. recurvans Blanchard, R. cunetfolius Pursh, R. frondosus 
Bigelow, R. setosus Bigelow, R. semisetosus Blanchard, R. vermont- 


iEzra Brainerd & A. K. Peitersen. Blackberries of New Eugland—their Classi- 
fication. Vermont Agric. Expt. Sta. Bull. 217. Juve, 1920. 

2Blanchard, Rubus of eastern North America. Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xxxviii. 425—- 
439 (1911). 
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anus Blanchard, R. amicalis Blanchard, R. glandicaulis Blanchard, 
R. multiformis Blanchard and R. recurvicaulis Blanchard. 

Following Blanchard’s stimulating example, scores of active field- 
botanists, who had not previously appreciated the need of close 
observation and unlimited collections and notes, have been studi- 
ously watching and painstakingly collecting the blackberries—pains- 
takingly, since the collection and preparation of hundreds or thousands 
of specimens of Rubus in a single season is a painful and monotonous 
task. As a result of this alert interest many New England botanists 
had long awaited the publication of the present paper by Brainerd & 
Peitersen, for they had learned to have profound regard for Brainerd’s 
work on the genus Viola. Furthermore, some years prior to Blanch- 
ard’s phenominal activity, Brainerd had published a synopsis! of the 
New England blackberries, in which he recognized 11 species, 1 
variety and 1 hybrid; and subsequently he has been our most posi- 
tive exponent of the theory that nearly all of our blackberries are 
hybrids. In the present paper, which is his latest statement on this 
question, 12 true species are recognized in New England and 46 
plants are treated as hybrids, suspected hybrids or blend species and 
5 as doubtful. And, although the “New England”’ of this paper is 
chiefly Vermont (reversing the early usage when Vermont declined 
to be a part of New England), various plants unknown outside New 
York or New Jersey are included, thus displaying the authors’ present 
liberality of interpretation, especially toward the west and south- 
west. 

The attempt to draw a definite line between the species and the 
hybrids and blend species has led to separate keys and treatments 
for these plants. This is unfortunate for the user, for no one, not 
specially forewarned or gifted with remarkable intuition, finding Rubus 
frondisentis (“ R. pergratus X setosus’’) superabundant in Coos County, 
New Hampshire, R. glandicaulis (“R. allegheniensis x setosus’’) in 
the thickets of Prince Edward Island where R. setosus is unknown, or 
R. arenicola (“ R. Baileyanus < frondosus”’) dominant on dry barrens 
of Nova Scotia where R. Batleyanus is unknown and where R. fron- 
dosus is represented only by R. recurvans, can guess in which key to 
trace his species. , 

As stated, Rubus glandicaulis (cited by the authors on p. 61 as if 
found at only 3 stations—1 each in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont) occurs on Prince Edward Island where, during three seasons 
of conscientious observation and collecting of Rubus by such careful 
field-botanists as Blanchard, Bartram, Long, St. John and the pres- 
ent reviewer, no &. setosus (reputed parent of R. glandicaulis) has 
ever been found. Similarly, R. arenicola (cited on p. 75 as found at 
3 stations—1 in Maine, 2 in eastern Massachusetts) is common in 
Nova Scotia (where long since collected and identified by Blanchard), 


‘Brainerd, The Blackberries of New England, Ruopora, ii. 23-29 (1900). 
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but one of its supposed parents reaches its eastern limit in eastern 
Massachusetts (or possibly southern Maine), at least 200 miles across 
the Gulf of Maine from the nearest point of Nova Scotia. Again, 
R. tardatus (p. 83), treated as a hybrid of R. flagellaris (R. procumbens) 
and R. setosus and cited as if found only at Kennebunk, Maine, is a 
dominant shrub of boggy thickets and lake-margins on Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Nova Scotia and it is characteristic of some bogs 
and peaty shores of central Cape Cod. Yet of its alleged parents, 
R. flagellaris (even in its most inclusive sense) is not known east of the 
Kennebec valley and R. setosus is quite unknown on much-explored 
Cape Cod. Is it not, then, somewhat strange, if these are no more 
than local and very recent hybrids, that they should abound over such 
wide areas and hundreds of miles away from one or both of their 
supposed parents? 

It is, in fact, very difficult to make out the principle by which the 
hybrids of Brainerd & Peitersen’s treatment are differentiated from 
the true species. R. elegantulus (p. 37) with “Pollen about 70% 
imperfect” and a restricted range (the uplands of New Hampshire 
and Vermont), and R. vermontanus (p. 39) with “Pollen about 85% 
imperfect” and a distribution said to be confined to New Hampshire 
and Vermont, are treated as true species. But R. frondisentis (p. 
63) of similar range and with “Pollen about 10% imperfect,” a 
plant with seedlings which “are very uniform and seem to breed 
true to the type,” and R. abbrevians (p. 65) again of similar range, 
and R. permiztus (p. 69), extending from New Hampshire to New 
York and New Jersey, the former with “Pollen about 10% imper- 
fect”’ and seedlings which “vary very little from the mother plant,”’ 
the latter with “Pollen about 50% imperfect’’ and seedlings which 
“do not revert to the parent types,” are treated merely as hybrids. 
If these characteristic and easily recognized plants are indeed hybrids 
they are notable refutations of the much overworked theory, that 
hybrids have imperfect pollen and do not breed true. 

A further refutation is found in the fact, that two of the univers- 
ally recognized species, admitted without hesitation by the present 
authors and by every other competent systematist, have as poor 
pollen as is found in the genus. These are the “Thornless Black- 
berry,” R. canadensis. (p. 35), ranging from Newfoundland to Wis- 
consin and the mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee and the 
“Running Swamp Blackberry” (which often grows on dry sand 
plains), R. hispidus (p. 43), with an almost equally broad range, 
from Nova Scotia to southern Ontario, Michigan and North Carolina, 
the former with “Pollen about 85% imperfect,” the latter with 
“Pollen about 90% imperfect.”” Furthermore, R. frondosus (p. 
31), not treated as a hybrid, has seedlings which “show quite a range 
of variation as to shape of leaves, serration of leaflets, etc.” 

In the discussion on p. 11 the statement is made, that “Seeds from 
the selfed flowers of a number of suspected hybrids have been grown 
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and these plants in the majority of cases show a reversion to the 
supposed parent types, which of itself, to our mind, is a positive 
proof of hybrid origin.”’ No one will dissent from such a conclusion 
and it is therefore disappointing that the authors failed to tell us 
just which of the suspected hybrids gave these figures. They do 
report on 9 cases, the 3 above referred to in which seedlings “ do not 
revert to the parent types”’ and 6 others in which they show varia- 
tion. But the thesis would be more convincing if reports had been 
included for the remaining 37 reputed hybrids. 

A serious doubt as to the finality of the conclusions in the paper 
must inevitably occur to those who have an intimate field-knowledge 
of the abundance in some of the upland districts of New Hampshire 
and Vermont of such thoroughly characteristic blackberries as R. 
frondisentis and R. abbrevians, shrubs with almost abnormally per- 
fect pollen for a Rubus, with seedlings true to type and both with 
finely developed fruit, for although the plate before us (Plate xxviii) 
shows woe-begone and discouraged little fruits on R. frondisentis, 
the large and abundant colonies in the swamps of northern New 
Hampshire bear splendid plump berries (as shown by many sheets 
of specimens indentified by Dr. Brainerd). If these are to be treated 
respectively as “ R. pergratus X setosus” and “ R. frondosus x setosus,”’ 
while R. elegantulus and R. vermontanus, of closely similar range and 
with amazingly imperfect pollen, are good species, why do not the 
hybrids occur generally throughout the coincident ranges of their 
supposed parents? R. pergratus is an abundant and much prized 
blackberry in many regions from Prince Edward Island to Cape Cod, 
Connecticut and Minnesota and R. setosus abounds in most regions 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to western New England and 
the uplands of Pennsylvania. Yet in more than a quarter-century 
of intensive field-study and collecting of blackberries in New England 
and eastern Canada the reviewer (who has collected in a single season 
as many as 4000 sheets of Rubus and may perhaps be counted some- 
- thing more than an “ordinary herbarium systematist,’”’ to quote 
Brainerd & Peitersen’s phrase) had never seen R. frondisentis until 
he turned his attention for two summers to the blackberries of the 
White Mountain region. Similarly he had never before met R. 
elegantulus, R. vermontanus and R. abbrevians. But all four are 
dominant and very distinct shrubs of the White Mountain region, 
although the reputed parents of the latter, R. frondosus and R. 
setosus, like the supposed parents of R. frondisentis, have much wider 
ranges. Brainerd & Peitersen assign R. frondosus to “Open fields 
and hillsides in southern New England. The form R. recurvans 

north into Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont,” but 
they include i in R. frondosus not only R. recurvans but also R. phita- 
delphicus. The comprehensive species would thus have a range 
from Nova Scotia at least to western New England and Virginia, 
while reputed hybrids of it are cited from as far west as Illinois. The 
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range of R. setosus, the other supposed parent of R. abbrevians, has 
been stated above. If, then, R. abbrevians and R. frondisentis, with 
nearly perfect pollen, with full and handsome berries, with seedlings 
true to type and with ranges coincident with those of the unques- 
tioned species, R. elegantulus and R. vermontanus, both of which have 
distressingly imperfect pollen,—if the constant R. abbrevians and R. 
frondisentis are modern hybrids of widely dispersed parents, why 
have they not been found somewhere else in the vast area where 
their parent species abound and where thousands of collections of 
Rubus have been made? 

_ The reviewer is not arguing that wild hybrids do not occur in 
Rubus, for he believes that they do. His own experience as well as 
some of the data given by Brainerd & Peitersen seem conclusive on 
that point. He is simply emphasizing that in such instances as those 
just discussed the paper fails to make a convincing case. In another 
paper which is announced perhaps the authors may do so. 

The reviewer is also puzzled, as others must be, to know why that 
most definite of coastal plain shrubs, R. cuneifolius, ranging all the 
way from Alabama and Florida to Connecticut and distinguished 
even by the novice on characters not found in any other northeastern 
species, is recognized only by its inclusion in a list of “ Additional 
Forms of Doubtful Status” (p. 83). If, by chance, the authors 
have doubt as to the proper name for this shrub, there can be no 
question whatever about the shrub itself. Other points which may. 
well puzzle or surprise those who have learned to expect care in Dr. 
Brainerd’s work are the statement about the altitudinal range of 
blackberries, the item regarding the publication of R. sativus, and the 
omission from the citations of literature at the end of the paper of 
every one of Blanchard’s 22 papers, including his highly important 
and authoritative epitome already referred to, one of the most signi- 
ficant if not, indeed, the most valuable series of critical notes we have 
upon our native blackberries, their ranges and constancy. 

Those who are familiar with our alpine districts would be amazed 
to see any of the blackberries far above timber-line, yet Brainerd 
& Peitersen tell us, that “The blackberries of New England are dis- 
tributed from the highest mountain peaks to the lowest valleys” 
{p. 14). Nevertheless, the reviewer, who with Professor Arthur 
Stanley Pease has taken pains to trace the altitudinal limits of black- 
berries on “the highest mountain peaks,”’ is confident that few if 
any true blackberries are known in New England from far above 
3500 feet, the upper limit in the forests of Mt. Washington of our 
most northern species, R. canadensis. 'To be sure, Rh. Chamaemorus, 
the only member of a unique subgenus which is often considered a 
monotypic genus, occurs on the highest mountain peaks of New 
England, but it surely is not a blackberry, although this ancient, 
circumpolar monotype has quite as poor pollen as do many other 
monotypes and most of the supposed hybrid blackberries. 
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In February, 1900, Dr. Brainerd published in Ruopora the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Rubus sativus. This is Rubus nigrobaccus, var. sativus, Bailey, 
which we are confident should be regarded as a distinct species. As 
we find it in western Vermont it is farther removed from R. nzgro- 
baccus than any of the four forms last mentioned . . . . The 
name chosen by Professor Bailey is most appropriate, as the species 
is the parent of some of our best garden varieties.” 

In December of the same year he recognized it as ‘“R sativus, 
Brainerd. (R. nigrobaccus, Bailey, var. sativus, Bailey). In dry 
alluvial soil; Weybridge, Brainerd; West Rutland, Eggleston.”? But 
in April, 1914, Dr. Brainerd said: “the Vermont plant identified as 
‘a small form of R. nigrobaccus var. sativus’ by Prof. Bailey (see 
Ruopora 2: 24, Feb., 1900 [i. e., p. 26, where he forgot to state that 
Bailey had so determined it]), and described as R. sativus in the 
Gray Manual, and as R. Brainerd by Dr. Rydberg . . . is 
hardly more than a dwarf form of R. pergratus Blanchard.’’* Only 
one year later, in April, 1915, in the Vermont Botanical Club’s Flora 
of Vermont (the introduction signed: Ezra BRraINnERD) the Wey- 
bridge shrub was listed (p. 215) without even a question as a perfectly 
valid species, ‘‘R. Brainerdi Rydb. (R. sativus Gray’s Man,. ed. 
7).” But in the paper now before us the little Weybridge shrub, 
this time conceded to be neither R. pergratus nor a valid species, but 
merely an uncharacteristic and underdeveloped form of R. frondosus 
Bigelow, is given a full-page plate and a special page (33) of discussion 
as R. Brainerdi Rydberg (1913). 

The authors state that “R. brainerdi Rydb. is a marked illustra- 
tion of the confusion which has existed in the taxonomic literature,”’ 
but it is obvious that the confusion is not wholly restricted to the 
literature. And, although the Weybridge shrub was one year “ 
distinct species,” R. sativus, another year “a dwarf form of R. per- 
gratus,’”’ still later a valid species, R. Brainerdi, and at last report 
“a form of R. frondosus,”’ it is amazing that at no time has the way- 
ward plant been accused of being a hybrid! 

Since the name R. sativus Brainerd, which, when published in 
February, 1900, wasa “name . . most appropriate, ” has 
now become objectionable, the following ‘explanation i is given: “ Brain- 
erd in a discussion of the plant to which Bailey had applied this 
varietal name [sativus] is accredited with the elevation of this variety 
to specific rank through a too liberal revision of his manuscript by 
the editors of Roopora”’ (p. 33).4 


1Brainerd, Ropora, ii. 26, 27 (1900). 

2Brainerd, Jones & Eggleston, Flora of Vermont, 53 (1900). 

3 Brainerd, Vt. Bot. Cl. Bull. no. 9, 15 (April, 1914). 

4The actual passage reads somewhat strangely: ‘‘But based upon no definite 
type, Brainerd in a discussion,”’ ete. 
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Such an unpleasant accusation, if based upon: fact, would be 
serious but Dr. Brainerd has certainly forgotten that, less than two 
months before the publication of R. sativus, in a letter dated “ Middle- 
bury, Vt., Dec. 16, 1899” and written and signed by himself, he wrote 
the editors of RHopora: 

“Tf I get my article in by Jan. 1, will you publish it in Feb. Rho- 
dora? ———— is preparing a ‘monograph’ of the genus. I should 
like to propose R. sativus as a species before he does, as I suspect 
he will.” 

Comment is unnecessary. 

The plate (X) of Rubus argutus shows an inflorescence with no 
foliaceous bracts and there is no mention of such in the description 
opposite. Yet on p. 55 we are told that R. Jeckylanus is a hybrid 
which “Resembles R. argutus in having leafy-bracted inflorescence.” 
This was presumably a misprint for R. frondosus; at least misprints 
are frequent in the publication. For instance, R. glandicaulis (p. 61) 
is treated as a hybrid of R. allegheniensis and R. setosus because it 
“Resembles R. pergratus in having pubescent leaves,” ete.; R. 
frondisentis (p. 63) is called a hybrid of R. pergratus and R. setosus 
because it “ Resembles R. allegheniensis in having pubescent leaves,”’ 
etc. Two of these confusions have been corrected in manuscript 
in some of the copies issued; but the very fact that they passed un- 
changed through the final proof suggests indecision as to the parent- 
age of the “hybrids.”” It would be quite unlikely that these incon- 
sistencies would be due to mischievousness of the compositor or to 
“a too liberal revision of . . . manuscript by the editors” of 
the Experiment Station bulletins. 

But despite the many points in which a difference of interpretation 
is inevitable and the unconvincing nature of much of the data pres- 
ented, students of the perplexing genus Rubus will find much to 
commend in the paper. Of great importance, of course, are the 
records of apparently defective pollen (there is no statement of actual 
germination-tests) and constancy of seedlings; and everyone who 
uses the paper will regret that there are so few of the latter records 
for the 46 reputed hybrids. Finally, special praise should be given 

the illustrations of species, 31 exquisite full-page drawings, obviously 
by Schuyler Mathews. These drawings add tremendously to the 
value of the publication. 


CREPIS SETOSA IN OrEGON.—Mr. Long’s interesting study of the 
occurrence of Crepis biennis (in Ruopora 21: 209 ff.) calls forcibly 
to mind my own experience with the introduced species of this genus 
in Western Oregon. When I began to study the flora of the Willam- 
ette Valley in 1915, it soon became evident that C. capillaris deserved 
a place among our most abundant weeds, occurring everywhere in 
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fields and waste places. Along with it, however, I soon began to- 
notice a coarser, more bristly plant of the same genus, which I at 
first took for the native C. barbigera Leiberg. But this species, a 
lower and stouter plant, seems to be confined to the sage-brush 
plains of Eastern Oregon, while our plant had every appearance of 
being an immigrant. During the first season I saw but a few speci- 
mens; but each year has added to the number, until it is now almost 
as frequent as C. capillaris, with which it is associated in great abun- 
dance in waste places, fields, roadsides and river-banks throughout 
the entire region adjacent to Salem. Professor C. V. Piper, to whom 
I pointed it out in 1918, informed me that it was C. setosa Haller f., a 
native of that apparent paradise of weeds, the Mediterranean region, 
and that I would not be able to find a description of it in any Ameri- 
can work. The fact that it has not found mention in any Western 
manual shows that it must be of comparatively recent introduction 
and restricted range; but a stranger in Western Oregon would infal- 
libly conclude that it deserved to be enrolled among our most thor- 
oughly established weeds. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent it has been observed by Eastern collectors. As far as C. 
biennis is concerned, my experience here has been identical with Mr. 
Long’s. I have never seen the plant, or anything like it. Macoun’s 
material from Vancouver Island is probably the basis for Henry’s 
inclusion of the species in his recent Flora of Southern British Col- 
umbia, 329 (1915); but Mr. Long has shown Macoun’s plant to be 
C. nicaeensis, and the existence of true C. biennis in the Northwest 
seems still to lack confirmation. Apparently no native species of 
the genus have found their way into the Willamette Valley, although 
C. occidentalis Nutt. and C. monticola Cov. both occur in the south- 
western portion of the State-—J. C. Netson, Salem, Oregon. 


A FurtruHer Nore oN CREPIS BIENNIS.—In a recent article on the 
American occurrence of Crepis biennis! it was shown that most of 
the records for the species were based upon misidentifications, and 
that only three authentic specimens were found in the large collec- 
tions of the Gray Herbarium, the New York Botanical Garden, the 
National Herbarium, the Missouri Botanical Garden, and the Phila- 
delphia Academy. The only data on the occurrence and persistence 


1 Long, Ruopora, xxi. 209 (1919). 
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of the species at these stations consisted of the notation, “a casual” 
on one label. It was indicated, however, that the plant is probably 
not of a vigorously weedy nature and never became established in 
America—appearing to be distinctly a waif and not worthy of its 
general recognition in American manuals. 

It is gratifying to be able to add a bit of definite evidence upon 
an occurrence of the species recently brought to light in the herbarium 
of Dr. H. B. Meredith. For many years Dr. Meredith was head of 
the State Hospital at Danville, Pennsylvania. His hobby has long 
been botany, and although probably enjoying most the collecting 
of the less familiar plants of more remote regions, he found a very 
fertile and fascinating field for observation and collection, during 
leisure moments, in the extensive lawns about the hospital. Here 
there appeared from time to time, after the seeding of the lawn, 
weeds of numerous kinds, some of more than usual interest. In this 
habitat Ajuga genevensis, for example, has become established. Most 
of the species noted, however, followed the more usual course of 
strange weeds in lawn-grass and failed to appear the second season, 
or at best lasted but a year or two. 

On learning of my interest in these weeds, Dr. Meredith sorted 
out from his collection a number of them for my examination, and 
under “Sonchus arvensis’? we found a good specimen of Crepis 
biennis. The label data reads: “State Hospital lawn, Danville, 
Penna., June 6, 1889. Probably from imported grass-seed.” Dr. 
Meredith distinctly recalls the plant and assures me that it did not 
appear on the lawn a second year. 

Through the generosity of the collector the specimen has been 
deposited in the Herbarium of the Philadelphia Academy.—BayarD 
Lone, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


_ THE SUPPOSED GENERIC CHARACTER OF NAUMBURGIA.—Some bot-. 
anists maintain Lysimachia thyrsiflora as a genus Naumburgia, dis- 
tinguishing it from Lysimachia by the small, tooth-like staminodia in 
the sinuses of the corolla. On one of the specimens of Lysimachia 
thyrsiflora in the Gray Herbarium, however, is a note by the collector 
—“teeth in sinuses of corolla abortive.” 

At the suggestion of Professor M. L. Fernald, a number of dissec- 
tions were made from both American and foreign material. It was 
found that the American specimens were consistently characterized 
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by an absence of the staminodia. These were often wanting in the 
Eurasian, also, being the exception rather than the rule. The accom- 
panying sketches illustrate these results. Thus Nawmburgia Moench, 
as a genus distinct from Lysimachia, falls to the ground. The plant 
with teeth is probably a variation. 


Lysimachia thyrsiflora, 224: 1, from Japan; 2, from Sweden; 3, from 
Nova Scotia; 4, from Indiana. 

Since specimens for examination were chosen all the way from Maine 
to Oregon in the United States, and from various locations in Swit- 
zerland, Bavaria, Saxony, Scandanavia, and Japan abroad, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the data were broad enough to justify this con- 
clusion. 

In the seventh edition of Gray’s Manual the plant is described as 
having its corolla“ very deeply 5 (or 6-7)-parted.”” As many as nine 
and as few as four divisions, however, have been found.—Marion E. 
ALLEN, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


DorEs SAXIMONTANUS MEAN “Rocky MoUNTAIN?”—In his article 
on “The American Varieties of Pyrola chlorantha”’ (RHopORA 22: 49- 
53), Prof. Fernald has revived the word “saximontana’”’ to designate 
one of these varieties, evidently intending thereby to emphasize the 
fact that the new form occurs in the Rocky Mountain region. This 
word seems to have gained an undisputed place in botanical nomen- 
clature, dating back to Haussknecht’s Epilobium saximontanum 
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(Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr. 29: 119. 1879). Since then we have had Aqui- 
legia saximontana Rydb. (1895), Potentilla saximontana Rydb. (1896), 
Salix saximontana Rydb. (1899), Sazifraga saximontana E. Nels. 
(1899), Draba saximontana A. Nels. (1900), Ribes saximontanum E. 
Nels. (1900) and Juncus saximontanus A. Nels. (1902). 

If these authors intended by the use of this specific adjective to 
convey the meaning that the plant was restricted to that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system lying north of the Laramie Plains, and call- 
ed by Lewis and Clark the “Stony Mountains,” in contradistinction 
to the Park Mountains lying to the southward in Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and eastern Utah, the word seems very well chosen: but if it was 
selected as the Latin equivalent of Rocky Mountains in general, it 
lacks the significance which it would have for one who knew no other 
language than Latin—unless indeed we are to assume that the Rocky 
Mountains are so called from the frequency of loose stone on their 
slopes! 

But the universal belief in the West is that the name “ Rocky”’ al- 
ludes to the predominance of bold cliffs and pinnacles of bare treeless 
rock, which might be described either as rwpes or scopuli, but hardly 
-as saxa, the latter word being only the prosaic designation for the 
material stone, thought of usually as occurring in detached fragments. 

That this was the view of DeCandolle, a writer of correct and idiom- 
atic scientific Latin, seems to be borne out by numerous passages in 
the Prodromus, e. g., under Pentstemon secundiflorus Benth. : “In mon- 
tibus Scopulosis” (10: 325). To be sure, scopulus in the classics more 
frequently refers to rocks or ledges in the sea; but this is not uniformly 
the case (cf. the account of the cavern of Cacus in the Eighth Book 
of the Aeneid), and the fact of the bold and projecting character of 
the rock seems to be the root-idea. 

But savimontanus has come into such general usage that it may now 
be regarded as a sort of nomen conservandum; there is no doubt that 
we know what it means, and it is hardly pertinent to inquire whether 
to a Roman it would have conveyed the same idea. Since scientific 
Latin has,degenerated into a sort of conventional symbol, and seems 
no longer subject to the rules which govern the usage of a living lan- 
guage, priority and universality rather than idiomatic correctness 
will continue to be the chief desiderata, although an ineffectual squeak 
of protest may now and then be emitted by the few surviving classic- 
ists'—JAMES C. NELSON, Salem, Oregon. 

Vol. 22, no. 263, including pages 169 to 184, was issued 14 January, 1921. 
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ERRATA. 


Additional for vol. 21: 
Page 178, line 16, for n. comb. read Nieuwl. Am. Midl. Nat. 1. 278. 
1912. 
“ 210, “. 8, for capillacea read capillaris. 
“ 212, “ 28, for capillacea read capillaris. 
“ 220, “ 9, for americana (Fisch.) read intermedia (Muhl.). 
220, “ 9, for AMERICANA read INTERMEDIA. 
220, “ 10, for (Fisch.) read (Muhl.). 
Vol,22: 
Page 11, line 18, for 266 read 866. 
“51, “ 23, for clorantha read chlorantha. 
e126, . ‘B02 for). ees We 
“ 1126;° “33, for GC. read--¥. 
“ 185, “ 34, after L. insert a comma. 
“136, “ 12, for Robinsii read Robbinsii. 
“187, “ 41, for Robinsii read Robbinsii. 
“156, “ 37 for 259 read 260. 
“ 172, “ 25, ford. c. villosum read d. C. villosum. 
“ 183, “ 4, for siccatum read siccanum. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 22. 


New scientlfic names are printed in full face type. 


Abies balsamea, 133. 

Abutilon, 72; Theophrasti, 72. 

Acer pennsylvanicum, 134; rubrum, 
110, 130, 134; saccharum, 137; 
spicatum, 130, 134. 

Achillea Millefolum, 136. 

Additional Notes on Amelanchier, 
146. y 

Adiantum pedatum, 80, 83, 90, 123; 
peltatum, 123. 

Aetopteron, 180. 

Agropyron tenerum, 92. 

Agrostemma Githago, 137. 

Agrostis alba, var. maritima, 136, 
var. vulgare, 136; hyemalis, 133, 
136; jamaicensis, 103; perennans, 

ae 


Ajuga genevensis, 193. 

Alder, 132. 

Allen, M. E., The supposed generic 
Character of Naumburgia, 193. 
Alnus incana, 132, 134, 135; mollis, 

134. 

Alopecurus geniculatus, var. aristu- 
latus, 138. 

Alsinopsis, 180. 

Althea, 73; officinalis, 73. 

Amaranthus retroflexus, 137. 

Ambrosia artemisiifolia, 137. 

Amelanchier, 110, 146; Additional 
Notes on, 146; Bartramiana, 149; 
canadensis, 147, 148, var. obovalis, 
148, var. oligocarpa, 147; Fern- 
aldii, 149; florida, 151; grandi- 
flora, 149-151; humilis, 151; 
huronensis, 150, 151; intermedia, 
147, 148; laevis, 134, 148, 149, 
151; oblongifolia, 147, 148; obov- 
alis, 148; sanguinea, 150, 151, var. 
gaspensis, 149, forma grandiflora, 
149, 150, var. grandiflora, 149; 
stolonifera, 149. 

America, Some Variations of Carda- 
mine pratensis in, 11. 

American Ammophila, 70; Ceras- 
tiums of the Section Orthodon, 
Studies of some of the boreal, 169; 
Varieties of Pyrola chlorantha, 49. 

Ammophila, American, 70; arenaria. 
70, 71, var. arundinacea, 70; 
breviligulata, 71. 


Amsinckia Douglasiana, 111. 

Anacharis, 19; Alsinastrum, 18-20, 
27; canadensis, 25, 29; Nuttallii, 
22529) 

Anaphalis margaritacea, 134. 

Andromeda glaucophylla, 38, 41, 44, 
46, var. iodandra, 46. 

Anemone canadensis, 92; riparia, 49. 

Anoda, 73; triangularis, 73. 

Antennaria, 111, 138, 141; alpina. 
138-142, and A. carpathica, 138, 
var. canescens, 140, @ canescens, 
141, var. corymbosa, 140, var, 
Friesiana, 140, var. glabrata, 140, 
var. ungavensis, 140; alsinoides, 
142; arnoglossa, 142; canadensis, 
136; carpathica, 138, 139, 141, 142, 
A. alpina and, 188, var. lanata, 142, 
var. pulcherrima, 142; fallax, 142; 
glabrata, 140; labradorica, 140; 
lanata, 141, 142; monocephala, 140; 
mucronata, 141; neglecta, var. sim- 
plex, 111; neodioica, 142; pulcher- 
rima, 142; umbrinella, 141. 

Anthemis Cotula, 137. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 136. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium, 

Aquilegia saximontana, 195. 

Arabis alpina, var. glabrata, 140; 
hirsuta, var. glaberrima, 140; pe- 
traea, var. glabra, 140. 

Araceae, 89. 

Aralia, 129; hispida, 134, 152, 153, 
A teratological Specimen of, 152; 
nudicaulis, 129, 130, 134. 

Arbor Vitae, 40, 130. 

Arctostaphylos alpina, 37, 44, 46; 
rubra, 46. 

Arenaria groenlandica, 38, 48; lateri- 
flora, 93; tenuifolia, 180. 

Arethusa bulbosa, 43, 47, 137. 

Aronia, 48. 

Arundo arenaria, 71. 

=e Black, 131, 132; Mountain, 
13 


136. 


Asparagus officinalis, 136. 

Aspen, 131. 

Aspidium Boottii, 42, 48; cristatum, 
133; noveboracense, 133; spinu- 
losum, 38, 42, 48, 133, var. inter- 
medium, 48, 133; Thelypteris, 135. 
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Asplenium, 38, 90; ebenoides, 80, 
85, 87, 88; filix-femina, 38, 136; 
montanum, 80, 84, 85; pinnatifi- 
dum, 80, 84, 85; platyneuron, 80, 
84; Ruta-muraria, 39, 49, 80, 87, 
88; Trichomanes, 80, 84, 85; vir- 
ide, 80, 86, 87. 

Aster acuminatus, 134; macrophyl- 
lus, 134, var. velutinus, 134; nem- 
oralis, 94, 95; radula, 137; um- 
bellatus. 134; vimineus, 134. 

Astragalus Blakei, 49. 

Athyrium acrostichoides, 80, 83; 
angustifolium, 80, 87, 88; angus- 
tum, 38, 80, 89. var. elatius, 80, a 
85, var. laurentianum, 80, 83, 
110, var. rubellum, 80, 82, 110: 
asplenioides, 80, 84, 85. 

Attean Pond, Flora of Birch Island 
in, 129. 

Avena fatua, 110. 

Axonopus paniceus, 103. 


Barnhart, J. H., The so-called gen- 
eric Names of Ehrhart’s Phyto- 

_ phylacium, 180. 

Beach Grass, 70. 

Betula alba, var. 
lutea, 110, 134. 

Birch, 130; Island in Attean Pond, 
Flora of, 129; Paper, 131; White, 
129, 132; Yellow, 131. 

Black Ash, 181, 132. 

Blackberries, 185, 186, 188, 189; of 
New England, Brainerd & Peiter- 
sen’s, 185. 

Blueberry, 132. 

Boston District, Reports on the 
Flora of the,—XXXII. 72, 
XXXII. 123. 

Botanical Club, The Winter Meeting 
of the Vermont, 184. 

Botrychium ternatum, 
medium, 133. 

Box Huckleberry, 167, 168 

Brainerd, E. (Notice of W ork], 185. 

Brainerd & Peitersen’s Blackberries 
of New England, 185. 

Brassica campestris, 137; juncea, 137. 

Braya humilis, 49. 

Bromus, 181; ciliatus, 136. 

Bunchberry, 40, 130. 

Buxbaumia, 181. 


papyrifera, 134; 


var. inter- 


Calamagrostis, 132; canadensis, 135. 
Callitriche palustris, 138. 

Calopogon pulchellus, 137. 

Caltha palustris, 42, 49. 
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Calypso bulbosa, 42, 47. 
Campanula rotundifolia, 49, 
Camptosorus, 87, 88; rhizophyllus, 


Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 137. 

Cardamine fontinalis, 13, 14; grandi- 
flora, 14; paludosa, 13, 14; pal- 
ustris, 13, 14; polemonioides, 14; 
pratensis, 12-14, in America, Some 
Variations of, 11, var. angustifolia, 
13, 14, var. ‘dentata, 13, 14, var. 
fodinarum pendula, 14, var. "fossi- 
cola, 13, 14, var. oblongifolia, 14, 
var. palustris, 12-14, forma plena, 


14. 

Carex, 181; alata, 15; arcta, 
135; aurea, 92; hrunescens, 133; 
canescens, 135; Crawfordu, 136; 
crinita, 135; debilis, var. Rudgei, 
133; flava, 1385; imtumescens, 
var. Fernaldii, 133; lenticularis, 
135; novae-angliae, 93; Oederi, 
135; rosea, var. radiata, 133; ros- 
trata, 135, var. utriculata, 135; 
stellulata, 133; stricta, 132, 135; 
torta, 135; tribuloides, var. re- 
ducta, 136; vesicaria, 132, 135, 
var. distenta, 135, var. jejuna, 135. 

Carum Carui, 136. 

Cassiope hypnoides, 37, 44. 

Castalia odorata, 136. 

Castilleja pallida, var. septentrion- 
alis, 39. 

Centunculus alpinus, 171. 

Cerastium, 169; alpinum, 169-171, 
5. atratum, 172, %. Beeringianum, 
173, Y. Fischerianum, 174, 
Fischerianum, lusus C. macrocar- 
pum, 177, var. glanduliferum, 172, 
var. elutinoso-lanatum, 172, var. 
hirsutum, 171, var. lanatum, 172; 
var. legitimum, Tas? 1a forma 
pulvinata, 171, d. C, villosum, 172; 
areticum, 170, 174, 175; arvense, 
169; va, 178, 179, var. oblongi- 
folium, 179; atratum, 172; Beer- 
ingianum, 170, 172, 174, 175, var. 
capillare, 173; Buffumae, 1733 
caespitosum, 178, B: glandulosum, 
178, var. hirsutum, 178; Earlei, 
170, 175; Edmondstonii. 174; erl- 
ophorum, 172; Fischerianum, 170, 
174; glandulosum, 178; lanatum, 
172; lanuginosum, 172; ‘latifolium; 
176, 8. Edmondstonii, "174; muta- 
bile alpinum, 171, 8. lanatum, 172, 
€. squalidum, 172; nigrescens, 174, 
175; oblongifolium, 179, Section 


132, 
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Orthodon, 169; _ pilosum, 173; 
Regelii, 175; squalidum, yO ter- 
rae-novae, 170, 176, forma Wag- 
hornei, 177; triviale, 178, var. 
genuina, 178, Y. glandulosum, 178, 
g. hirsutum, 178, var. viscosa, 178; 
unalaschkense, 170, 171, 177; vari- 
abile, 173; velutinum, 179; villo- 
sum, 172, 178, iB: elandulosum, 178; 
vulgare, subsp. triviale, forma 
glandulosum, 178; vulgatum, 137, 
169-171, 177, 178, 5. Beeringianum, 
173, ¢. glandulosum, 178. §. grandi- 
florum, 174, var. hirsutum, 178, 
var. hirsutum, forma glandulosum, 
178, var. macrocarpum, 177, a. 
typicum, 178. 

Cerastrums of the Section Orthodon, 
Studies of some boreal American, 
169. 

oa triangularis, 116; viscosa, 

il! 


Chamaedaphne calyculata, 40, 43, 
44 


Chamaepericlymenum canadense, 48. 

Chase, V. H., Francis Eugene 
M’Donald, 145. 

Chelone glabra, 137. 

Cherry, 130; Red, 131. 

Cheilanthes lanosa, 81, 84, 86. 

Chenopodium album, 137, var. viride, 
137; rubrum, 15. 

Chimaphila umbellata, 39, 43, 44, 
123, 134. 

Chiogenes hispidula, 37, 40, 41, 43, 


Chrysanthemum, Leucanthemum, var 
pinnatifidum, 1 

Cinna latifolia, 138. 

Circaea alpina, 137. 

Cirsium arvense, 137. 

Cissus, 72; Ampelopsis, 72. 

Cistaceae, 123; 

nee 130; borealis, 38, 42, 48, 


club. “The winter Meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical, 184. 

Coburn, L. H., F lora of Birch Island 
in Attean Pond 129; Marsilea 
quadrifolia in Maine, 156. 

Collins, Dr. Frank Shipley. 
of Death. ], 96. 

Committee on floral Areas, Second 
Report of the, 80. 

Compositae, 9, 140. 

Connecticut, Panicum albemarlense 
in, 182. 

Coptis triflora, 38, 48, 134. 
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Corallorrhiza maculata, 40, 47; tri- 
fida, 40, 48, 47. 

Cornus alternifolia, 93; canadensis, 
38-40, 42, 48, 48, 134; stoloni- 
fera, 132, 134, 135. 

Correction, 16. 

Corydalis sempervirens, 137. 

Cowslip, English, 143. 

Crataegus macrosperma, 137. 

Cratty, R. I., Ranunculus Purshii 
in Jowa, 183. 

Crepis barbigera, 192; biennis, 191- 
193, Further Note on, 192; capil- 
laris, 191,192; monticola, 192; 
nicaensis, 192; ‘occidentalis, 192: 
setosa, 192, in ‘Oregon, 191. 

Cryptogramma Stelleri, 39, 49, 81, 
6, 8 


Cuckoo Flower, 11. 

Cypripedium, 32; acaule, 42, 47, 
121, 137; arietinum, 42, 47; hir- 
sutum, 40, 42, 43, 47; parviflorum, 
42, var. pubescens, 48, 47. 

Cystopteris bulbifera, 49, Sieos: 
fragilis, 81-83. 


Dalibarda repens, 43. 

Danthonia spicata, 136. 

Deane, W., A new albino Raspberry, 
112; Reports on the Flora of the 
Boston District,—XXXII. 72, 
XXXII. 128. 

Dennstaedtia punctilobula, 81-83; 

Deschampsia caespitosa, 92; flexu- 
osa, 93. 

Diapensia, 38; lapponica, 38, 44. 

Diapensiaceae, 44, 

Dicksonia Poneto 90, 133. 

Dicodon, 1 

Digitaria, 101- 103; argillacea, 104; 
argyrostachya, 103; badia, 104; 
Bakeri, 102; curvinervis, : 
distans, 103; filiformis, 101, 
from New Hampshire, A new, 101; 
gracillima, 101, 102; Ischaemum, 
var. mississippiensis, 103; laevi- 
glumis, 102; leucocoma, 104; 
marginata, 103; panicea, 103; 
sanguinalis, var. marginata, 103: 
Simpsoni, 103. 

Direa palustris, 92. 

Does saximontanus mean ‘“ Rocky 
mountain”? 194. 

Dogwood, 132. 

Draba saximontana, 195. 


Dryopteris, 91, 180; Boottii, 48; 
cristata, 90, 91; Filix-mas, 89, 
90, 91; intermedia, 48; Internal 
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glandular Hairs in, 89; margin- 
alis, 90, 91, 123; noveboracensis, 
90, 91; spinulosa, 48, 89-91, 93; 
Thelypteris, 90, 91. 

Dulichium arundinaceum, 135. 


Echinochloa crusgalli, 137. 

Ehrhart’s Phytophylacium, The so- 
called generic Names of, 180. 

Elatinaceae, 75. 

Elatine, 75; minima, 75. 

Eleocharis, 180; acicularis, 135, 136; 
palustris, 136; tenuis, 135. 

Elm, 131. 

Elodea, 17, 20, 23; canadensis, 17— 
22, 24-27, 29; in New England, 
The Genus, 17; ioensis, 26, 29; 
iowensis, 26, 29: latifolia, 27; 
minor, 28; Nuttallii, 21, 25, 26, 
29; occidentalis, 21, 23-27; 
Planchonii, 21, 25-27, 29. 

Elodes, 17. 

Elymus europaeus, 181. 

Empetraceae, 44. 

Empetrum nigrum, 37, 44, var. 
andinum, 37, 44; atropurpureum, 
37, 44. 

English Cowslip, 143. 

Epigaea repens, 40, 41, 48, 44, 122. 

Epilobium adenocaulon, 136; angus- 
tifolium, 136; saximontanum, 194. 

Epipactis repens, var. ophioides, 40, 
47; tesselata, 40, 42, 47, 137. 

Equisetum arvense, 135; littorale, 
136; sylvaticum, 137, 165, Light 
correlated Variations of the sterile 
Stem of, 165. 

Ericaceae, 34-38, 40-48, 47, and 
other reaction-sensitive Families 
in northern Vermont and New 
Hampshire, Soil Tests of, 33. 

Ericoideae, 44-46. 

Erigeron canadensis, 137; philadel- 
phicus, 136; pulchellus, 92; ram- 
osus, 136 

Eriocaulon articulatum, 136. 

Eriophorum alpinum, 181; angusti- 
folium, var. majus, 111. 

Errata, 196. 

Eupatorium, 159; americanum, 67; 
amoenum, 68, 69; atromontanum, 
64, 65; Bruneri, 64, 65, 165; du- 
bium, 63; faleatum, 62, 68, 69; 
fistulosum, 67, 162; fusco-rubrum, 
63; maculatum, 58-60, 62-64, 66, 
161, 162, 165, var. foliosum, 62, 
66; punctatum, 63; purpureum, 
57-62, 67-69, 157, 158, 160-162, 
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164, 165, and its Allies, 57, var. 
amoenum, 68, Y angustifolium, 67, 
var. Bruneri, 64, 66, var. falcatum, 


68, var. foliosum, 66, 134, var. 
maculatum, 63; Rydbergii, 64; 
ternifolium, 63; trifoliatum, 61, 


67, 163-165; verticillatum, 61, 62. 
Eupatoriums, 57; Scientific Names 
applicable to our purple-flowered, 
157. 
European Primrose in New England, 
143. 


Farlow, William Gilson, 1. 
Fern, Gold, 113; Royal, 132; Silver, 


113. 

Fernald, M. L., The American Am- 
mophila, 70; American Varieties 
of Pyrola chlorantha, 49; Brainerd 
& Peiterson’s Blackberries of New 
England, 185; A Flora of the 
Penobscot Bay Region [Review], 
91; Gaultheria procumbens, forma 
suborbiculata, 155; Juncus Ger- 
ardi, var. pedicellatus, 76; Lac- 
tuca hirsuta, forma calvifolia, 156; 
A new albino Raspberry, 112; A 
new Digitaria from New Hamp- 
shire, 101; A northern Variety of 
Ranunculus hispidus, 30; Oxalis 
montana, 143; Polygala pauci- 
folia Willd., forma vestita, n. f., 
32; Pyrola rotundifolia and P. 
Americana, 121; Rubus recurvi- 
caulis Blanchard, var. armatus, n 
var., 168; Scirpus acutus Muhl, 
55; Some Variations of Carda- 
mine pratensis in America, 11; 
Studies of some boreal American 
Cerastiums of the Section Ortho- 
don, 169. 

Festuca rubra, 93. 

Filix bulbifera, 49, 

Fir, 129, 180. 

Flora of Birch Island in Attean 
Pond, 129; of the Boston Dis- 
trict, Reports on the,—XXXII. 
72, XXXIII. 123; of the Penob- 
scot Bay region, 91. 

Floral Areas, Second Report of the 
Committee on, 80. 

Flynn, N. F.; A ’ Correction, 16. 

Fragaria virginiana, 136. 

Fraxinus nigra, 134. 

Further Note on Crepis biennis, 192. 


Gale, Sweet, 132. 
Galeopsis Tetrahit, 137 
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Galinsoga aristulata, 97, 98, 100; 
bicolorata, 98, ‘99; caracasana, 
98-100; hispida, 97, 100; in North 
America, The Genus, 97; parvi- 
flora, 97, 98, 100, var. hispida, 97; 
¥: hispida, 100; var. semicalva, 
101; purpurea, 98; semicalva, 

Galium Claytoni, 135; labradoricum, 
ee trifidum, 135; triflorum, 93, 
13 

Gaultheria procumbens, 41, 43, 44, 
122, 156, forma suborbiculata, 
Elbo. 

Gaylussacia, 167; brachycera, A new 
Station for, 167; dumosa, 122, var. 
Bigeloviana, 122. 

Gentiana Andrewsii, 104-110, j in the 
Coastal Plain of New Jersey, Re- 
garding, 104; clausa, 105, 106, 108, 
109; Saponaria, 105-110. 

Genus Elodea in New England, 17; 
Galinsoga in North America, 97. 

Geum Peckii, 38, 48. 

Glaux maritima, 110. 

Glyceria borealis, 135. 

Gnaphalium carpathicum, var. Laes- 
tadiana, 142; uliginosum, 137, 
var. nudum, 140 

Gold Fern, 113. 

Goldthread, 130. 

Goodyeara, 32. 

Gossypium, 73; herbaceum, 73. 

Grass, 38; Beach, 70; Marram, 70; 
Psamma, 70. 


Grier, N. M., Light correlated Varia-. 


tions of the sterile Stem of Equis- 
etum sylvaticum, 165. j 

Gymmogramma triangulare, 116; tri- 
angularis, 116. 

Gymnogramme oregana, 116, 117; 
pyramidalis, 117, 118; triangularis, 
116, var. viscosa, 117, 118; vis- 
cosa, 117, 118. 

Gymnopteris triangularis, 116. 


Habenaria, 32, 42; blephariglottis, 
ree bracteata, 39, 40, 48, 47; 
dilatata, 39, 40, 48, "47, var. media, 
43, 47; ‘fimbriata, 32, ’39, 47, 135; 
Hookeri, 42, 43, 47: hyperborea, 
40, 42, "43, 47; macrophylla, 43, 
47; obtusata, 39, 43, 47; orbiculata 
40, 43, 47; psycodes, 31, 32, 43, 
47, var. ecalcarata, 31, "32, var. 
ecalcarata in Vermont, 31. 

Harrimanella, 4 
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Helianthemum, 123; Bicknellii, 123; 
canadense, 123; majus, 123; to- 
mentosa, 124, 

Helictonia, 180. 

Hervey, E. W., A rare Variety of 
Vitis labrusca, 183. 


Hibiscus, 73; moscheutos, 15, 73; 
trionum, 73. 
Hieracium aurantiacum, 137; sca- 


brum, 137. 

Hill, A. F., [Notice of Work.], 9 

Hippopodium, 181. 

Holm, T., Antennaria alpina and 
A. carpathica, 138; Internal gland- 
ular Hairs in Dryopteris, 89. 

Huckleberry, Box, 167, 168. 

Hudsonia, 123; ericoides, 123. 

Hydrophila, 180. 

Hypericaceae, 75. 

Hypericum, 17, 75; aureum, 75; 
boreale, 75, 135; canadense, 75; 
ellipticum, 75,-1385; gentianoides, 
75; majus, 75; mutilum, 75; per- 
foratum, 75; prolificum, 75; punc- 
tatum, 75; virginicum, 75, 135. 

Ibidium, 180. 

Tlex verticillata, 98, 182, 134, 135. 

Ilysanthes dubia, 138 

Internal glandular Hairs in Dryop- 
teris, 89. 

Towa, Ranunculus Paris im, 183. 

Iris versicolor, 135. 


Jack Pine, 130, 132. 

Juncus brevicaudatus, 135; bufonius,. 
136; effusus, 135; filiformis, 135; 
Gerardi, 76, 111, var. pedicel- 
latus, 76; Greenei, 93; pelocar- 
pus, 135; saximontanus, 195; sty- 
gius, 181; subtilis, 135; tenuis, 136. 


Kalmia angustifolia, 37, 40, 41, 44, 
134; polifolia, 37, 40, "41, 44. 

Kidder, N. T., Solidago lepida, var. 
fallax in Knox County, Maine, 77. 

Knowlton, C. H., Reports on the 
Flora of the Boston District,— 
XXXII, 72, XXXIIT. 123; Second 
Report of the Committee on floral 
Areas, 80. 

Knox County, Maine, Solidago lepida 
var. fallax in, 77. 


Lactuca canadensis, 9, 10, 137, Vari- 
ations in, 9, var. integrifolia, 9-11, 
var. integrifolia, forma angustata, 
10, 11, var. latifolia, 9, 10, var. 
latifolia, forma exauriculata, 10, 
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11, var. montana, 11, var. obo- 
vata, 10, 11, var. obovata, forma 
stenopoda, ’10, 11, var. typica, 
9, 10, var. typica, forma angust- 
ipes, 10; elongata, 9, 10, G. integri- 
folia, ie a. longifolia, 10; hirsuta, 
156, forma calvifolia, 156; inte- 
grifolia, 9, 11; Morssii, 10; sagit- 
tifolia, 11; spicata, 10; ’Steelei, 10. 

Lechea, 124; intermedia, 124, 182; 
Leggettii, 124; maritima, 124, var. 
interior, 124: maritima interior, 
182; minor, 124; tenuifolia, 124, 
182; villosa, 124,” 182. 

Ledum groenlandicum, 37, 40-44, 

1 


Lepidium apetalum, 137; virginicum, 
1 


Leptochloa fascicularis, 15. 

Leptophyllum, 180. 

Leucocoma, 181. 

Lichen, 181. 

Light correlated Variations of the 
sterile Stem of Equsetum sylvati- 
cum, 165. 

Limnanthemum, 89. 

Linnaea, 181; borealis, 134, 181, var. 
americana, 40, 43, 48. 

Linum catharticum, Tb 

Liparis Loeselii, 43, 47. 

Listera australis, 15; convallarioides, 
40, 47; cordata, 40, 48, 47 

Lists of New England Plants, Pre- 
liminary,—X XVII. 80. 

Littorella uniflora, 16. 

Lobelia Dortmanna, 136. 

Loiseleuria procumbens, 37, 44, 46. 

Long, Further Note on Crepis 
biennis, 192; Regarding Gentiana 
Andrewsii in the Coastal Plain of 
New Jersey, 104 

Long, C. A. E., Some noteworthy 
Matinicus Plants, 110. 

Lonicera, 110; caerulea, var. villosa, 
38; canadensis, 134. 

Lownes, A. E., Notes on Pogonia 
trianthophora, 53. 

Lycopodium annotinum, 48, 1338, 
var. pungens, 38, 48; clavatum, 
133, var. megastachyon, 92, var. 
monostachyon, 92; complanatum, 
var. flabelliforme, 133; lucidulum, 
133; obscurum, 183;, sabinae- 
folium, 123; Selago, var. appres- 
sum, 38, 48. 

Lycopus americanus, 135; uniflorus, 
135; virginicus, 134. 

Lygodium, 85; palmatum, 82, 84, 86. 
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Lysimachia, 193, 194; terrestris, 135; 
thyrsiflora, 193, 194. 


McDonald, Francis Eugene, 145. 

Mackenzie, K. K., Scientific Names 
applicable to our purple-flowered 
Eupatoriums, 157. 

Maianthemum canadense, 38, 138. 

Maine, Solidago lepida, var. fallax 
in Knox County, 77. 

Malva, 73; Alcea, 73; borealis, 74; 
crispa, 73; moschata, 73; parvi- 
flora, 73; pusilla, 74; rotundifolia, 
74; sylvestris, 74, var. mauritiana, 
4, 


Malvaceae, 72. 

Malvastrum, 74; coromandelianum, 
7A. 

Maple, 1380, Mountain, 

131, 132 

Marram Grass, 70. 

Marsilea quadrifolia, 156, in Maine, 

156. 

Matinicus Plants, Some noteworthy, 

110. 

Mentha arvensis, 136, var. glabrata, 

135. 

Menyanthes traifoliat, 43. 

Mespiluseanadensis, 151. 

Microstylis, 43; monophyllos, 43, 

47; unifolia, 43, 47. 

Milium paniceum, 103. 

MoOnchia, 181. 

Monanthium, 180. 

Moneses, 180; Saeed 40, 42-44. 

Monotropa unifolia, 13 4, 

Montia lamprosperma, 111. 

Mountain Ash, 131; Maple, 131. 

Muhlenbergia racemosa, 134. 

Myrica, Gale, 40, 132, 134, 135. 

Myriophyllum alterniflorum, 136; 
Farwellii, 136; tenellum, 16; ver- 
ticillatum, var. pectinatum, 136. 


131; Red, 


Najas flexilis, 186; marina, 15. 
Names applicable to our purple- 
pieae Eupatoriums, Scientific, 
Naumburgia, 193, 194, The supposed 
generic Character of, 193. 
Nelson, J. C., Crepis setosa in Ore- 
gon, 191; Does saximontanus mean 
“Rocky Mountain?” 194. 
Nemopanthus mucronata, 134, 135. 
New albino Raspberry, 112; Digi- 
taria from New Hampshire, 101; 
Species of Spergularia, 15; Station 
for Gaylussacia brachycera, 167. 


\ 
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New England, Brainerd & Peiter- 
sen’s Blackberries of, 185; A Euro- 
pean Primrose in, 143; The Genus 
Elodea in, 17; Plants, Prelimi- 
nary Lists of,—XXVII. 80. 

New Hampshire, A new Digitaria 
from, 101; Soil Tests of Ericaceae 
and other reaction-sensitive Fam- 
ilies in northern Vermont and, 33. 

New Jersey, Regarding Gentiana 
re in the Coastal Plain of, 


Nodding Pogonia, 55. 

North America, The Gentis Galin- 
soga, 97. | 

N geal Variety of Panicum, 

Northern Variety of Ranunculus his- 
pidus, 30. 

Norway Pine, 137. 

Note on Crepis biennis, Further, 192. 

Notes on Amelanchier, Additional, 
Hag on Pogonia trianthophora, 

Nymphaea advena, var. variegata, 
136; microphylla, 138. 

Nymphaeaceae, 89. 


Oenothera pumila, 136. 

Onoclea sensibilis, 81, 82, 90, 135. 

Ontario, Stachys lanata in, 128. 

Ophrys, 181; spiralis, 180. 

Orchidaceae, 34, 47, 53. 

Orchids, 40, 42. 

Oregon, Crepis setosa in, 191. 

Orthostachys, 181. 

Osmunda cinnamomea, 82, 133, var. 
glandulosa, 82, 86; Claytoniana, 
82, 133; regalis, 132, 134, 135, 
var. spectabilis, 82. 

Osmundaceae, 80, 82. 

Oxalis Acetosella, 134, 143, 144; 
americana, 143, 144, forma rho- 
dantha, 144; corniculata, 136; 
montana, 143, 144, forma rho- 
dantha, 144. 


Panicum, 153, 182; albemarlense, 
, 183, in Connecticut, 182; 
argyrostachyum, 103; badium, 104; 
boreale, 133, 134; capillare, 154; 
columbianum, 183; curvinerve, 
103; depauperatum, 183; dichoto- 
miflorum, 153, 154, var. puritan- 
orum, 154, 155; Gattingeri, 153, 
154; glabrum, var. mississippiense, 
103; gracilumum, 101; huachucae, 
183; implicatum, 182, 183; lanu- 
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ginosum, var. siccanum, 183, 196; 
leucocomum, 104; lineare, var. miss- 
issippiense, 103; linearifolium, 183; 
northeastern Variety of, 152; phae- 
othrix, 104; sanguinale, 103, var. 
longiglume, 1. marginatum, 103, 
var. Simpsoni, 103; Simpsoni, 103; 
sphaerocarpon, 183; tennesseense, 
182; tsugetorum, 183; Tucker- 
manni, 153; villosissimum, 183. 

Paper Birch, 131. 

Parnassia caroliniana, 39, 42, 49. 

eet A. K. [Notice of Work], 

Pellaea, 88; atropurpurea, 81, 87, 
88; glabella, 81, 87, 88; gracilis, 49. 

Penobscot Bay Region, A Flora ot 
the, 91. 

Penstemon secundiflorus, 195. 

Phaeocephalum, 180, 181. 

Phalaris maritima, 71. 

Phegopteris, 91; Dryopteris, 
polypodioides, 38, 133. 

Philotria, 17; angustifolia, 25, 29; 
-iowensis, 26, 29; linearis, 25; minor, 
22, 28; Nuttallii, 24, 29; Planch- 
onii, 29; pratense, 136. 

Phragmites communis, 15. 

Phyllodoce coerulea, 37, 44. 

Picea canadensis, 133; rubra, 133. 

Pilularia, 89. 

Pine Jack, 130, 132; Norway, 137; 
Red, 130; White, 130. 

Pinus Banksiana, 33, 130, 133, 134; 
resinosa, 133; Strobus, 133. 

Pirolayi23. : 

Pityrogramma, 114;  triangularis, 
114-120, Varieties of, 113, var. 
Maxoni, 116, 118-120, var. pal- 
lida, 116, 119, var. viscosa, 115, 
117, 119; viscosa, 117. 

Plantago major, 136. 

Plants, Prelimimary Lists of New 
England,—XXVII. 80; Some 
noteworthy Matinicus, 110. 

Poa annua, 136; laxa, 38; nemor- 
alis, 133; perennans, 135; pra- 
tensis, 136; trifolia, 136. 

Pogonia, Nodding, 55; ophioglos- 
oides, 41, 47; trianthophora, 53, 
Notes on, 53. 

Polygala paucifolia, 32; forma ves- 
tita, 32 : 
Polygonum amphibium, 137; avicu- 
lare, 137, var. vegetum, 1387; 
Convolvulus, 137; lapathifolium, 
137; Persicaria, 137; sagittatum, 

93. 


133; 
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Polypodiaceae, 80-82. 

Polypodium aculeatum; 180;  vul- 
gare, 81, 82, 90, 130, 133. 

Polystichum, 83, 180; acrostichoides, 
81, 83, 90; Braumi, 81, 83, 84 

Poplar, 131, 132. 

Populus balsamifera, 134; grandi- 
dentata, 134; tremuloides, 134. 
Potamogeton amplifolius, 136; bu- 
pleuroides, 136; dimorphus, 136; 
epihydrus, 136;  filiformis, 15; 


heterophyllus, 1386; natans, 136;. 


‘pusillus, 1386; Robbinsii, 136. 

Potentilla Anserina, 92; monspeli- 
ensis, 137, var. norvegica, 137; 
pacifica, 92, 110; palustris, 135; 
saximontana, 195; tridentata, 38, 
48, 137. 

Preliminary Lists of New England 
Plants,—XXVII. 80. 

Primrose in New England, A Euro- 
pean, 143 

Primula, 143; mistassinica, 39, 49; 
officinalis, 143; veris, 143. 

Prunella vulgaris, 136. 

Prunus pennsylvanica, 134. 

Psamma Grass, 70 

Psedera, 72; quinquefolia, 72, var. 
hirsuta, 72; vitacea, 72. 

Pteretis nodulosa, $1, 83. 

Pteridium latiusculum, 81, 82, var 
pseudocaudatum, 81, 86. 

Pteris aquilina, 133. 

Pyrola, 39, 50, 123; americana, 40, 
43, 44, 52, 53, 121, 122, 137, P. 
rotundifolia and, 121; asarifolia, 
39, 44, 45, var. incarnata, 40, 42, 
44, 45, 121; chlorantha, 39, 48, 
44, 49-53, 194, American Varieties 
of, 49, var. convoluta, 51-53, 
var. occidentalis, 50, var. pauci- 
folia, 51-53. var. saximontana, 
51; convoluta, 49, 50, 52; cordata, 
52, 53; elliptica, 39, 41, 48, 44, 123, 
134; intermedia, 122, maritima, 
122; occidentalis, 50; picta, 50; 
rotundifolia, 53, 121, 122, and P. 
americana, 121, var. americana, 
121, 122, 128, var. arenaria, 121, 
122; secunda, 39, 42-44, 130, 134, 
var. obtusata, 40, 42-44; uligi- 
nosa, 42; uniflora, 180. 

Pyroloideae, 44, 45. 

Pyrus americana, 131,’ 134; Malus, 
136; melanocarpa, 48; sit- 
chensis, 130, 131, 184. 


Quaternella, 181. 


Radicula palustris, 135. 

Ranunculaceae, 80. 

Ranunculus acris, 136, var. Steveni, 
136; aquatilis, var. capillaceus, 
136; Cymbalaria, 15; Flammula, 
var. reptans, 135; hispidus, 30, 
var. falsus, 30, A northern Variety 
of, 30; Purshii, 183, in Iowa, 183; 
septentrionalis, 31. 

Rare ibaiee of Vitis labrusca, 183. 

Raspberry, A new albino, 112. 

Red Cherry, 131; Maple, x; 132; 
Pine, 130. 

Reed, Sand, 70. 

Regarding Gentiana Andrewsii in 
the Coastal Plain of New Jersey, 
104 


Report of the Committee on floral 
Areas, Second, 80. 

Reports on the Flora of the Boston 
District, XXXII. 72, XXXIII. 
123. 

Rhizophora, 89. 

Rhododendron canadense, 37, 44, 
134; lapponicum, 38, 44-46. 

Rhodora, 44, 131. 

Rhus typhina, 137. 

Ribes prostratum, 129, 130, 134; 
saximontanum, 195. 

Riddle, L. W., William Gilson Far- 


low, 1. 

Ripley, W. S., Jr., Second Report of 
the Committee on floral Areas, 80. 

Rosa blanda, 134. 

Royal Fern, 132. 

Rubus, 112, 186, 188, 189, 191; 
abbrevians, 187-189; allegheni- 
ensis, 185, 191; allegheniensis x 
setosus, 186; amicalis, 186; 
drewsianus, 185; arenicola, 186; 
argutus, 191;  Baileyanus, 186; 
Baileyanus  X_ frondosus, 186; 
Brainerdii, 190; canadensis, 185, 
187, 189; Chamaemorus, 48, 189; 
cuneifolius, 185, 189; elegantulus, 
187-189; flagellaris, 187; frondi- 
sentis, 186-189, 191; frondosus, 
185-188, 190, 191; frondosus xX 
setosus, 188; glandicaulis, 186, 191; 
hispidus, 185, 187; idaeus, var. 
aculeatissimus, 136, var. canaden- 
sis, 112, var. canadensis, forma 
Warei, 112, var. strigosus, forma 
albus, 112; "Jeckylanus, 191; mul-. 
tiformis, 186; nigrobaccus, 190, 
var. sativus, 190; pergratus, 188, 
190, 191; pergratus x setosus, 
180, 188; permixtus, 187; phila- 
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seiohiaks 188; procumbens, 185, 
187; recurvicaulis, 168, 186, var. 
armatus, 168; recurvans, 185, 
186, 188; sativus, 189-191; semi- 
setosus, 185: setosus, 185-189, 
191; tardatus, 168, 187; triflorus, 
134: trivialis, 185; vermontanus, 
185, 187-189. 

Rumex, Acetosella, 137; obtusifolius, 


Ruppia maritima, 15. 
Rynchospora, 180; Torreyana, 103. 


ee decandra, 102; Kennedyana, 
102. 


Sagittaria arifolia, 137; isoetifolia, 
102; latifolia, forma ‘diversifolia, 
136; teres, 102. 

St. John, H., The Genus Elodea in 
New England, 17; The Genus 
Galinsoga in North America, 97; 
A teratological Specimen of Aralia 
hispida, 152; Trillium rectistami- 
neum, a valid species in the south- 
eastern States, 78. 

Salix balsamifera, 134; cordata, 134; 
discolor, 131, 134; humilis, 134: 
humilis x discolor, 134; lucida, 
134, 135; pellita, 132, 135; peti- 


olaris, 135; rostrata, 131, 134; 
saximontana, 195; sericea, 134, 
135; sericea  X_ petiolaris, 135; 


Uva-ursi, 38, 48. 

Sambucus racemosa, 134. 

Sand Reed, 70. 

Sarracenia purpurea, 41, 48. 

Saxifraga aizoides, 39, 49; Aizoon, 
39, 49; oppositifolia, 39, 49; saxi- 
montana, 195. 

Schizaea pusilla, 82. 

Schizaeaceae, 80, 82. 

Schoenus fuscus, 180, 181. 

Scientific Names applicable to our 
purple-flowered Eupatoriums, 157. 

Scirpus acicularis, 180; acutus, 55, 
56; atrocinctus, 135; californicus, 
55; cyperinus, 1382, 136, var. pe- 
lius, 135; Hallii, 102; hetero- 
chaetus, 55; lacustris, 55, 56, var. 
occidentalis, 56; occidentalis, 55, 
56, 92; pedicellatus, 135; subter- 
minalis, 136; validus, 55, 56. 

Sclerolepis uniflora, 103. : 

Scutellaria galericulata, 135; lateri- 
flora, 134, 135. 

Second Report of the Committee 
on floral Areas, 80. 

Senecio Robbinsu, 137. 
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Serapias, 181. 

Serpicula occidentalis, 21, 22, 27; 
verticillata, B angustifolia, 22 , 28. 

Setaria glauca, 137; italica, 137; 
viridis, ser 

Shad-bush, 131, 132. 

Rare 74; hermaphrodita, 74; spinosa, 


Sieversia Peck, 48. 
Silver Fern, 113. 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium, 136. 
Sium cicutaefolium, 135. 

Smilacina stellata, 42, 49; trifolia, 
41, 48. 

Smilax herbacea, 134, 135. 

So-called generic Names of Ehrhart’s 
Phytophylacium, 180. 

Soil Tests of Ericaceae and other 
reaction-sensitive Families in 
northern Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, 33. 

Solanum rostratum, 137. 

Solidago canadensis, 78, 136; lepida, 
var. fallax, 78, in Knox County, 
Maine, 77; macrophylla, 138. 

Solomon’s Seal, 130. 

Some noteworthy Matinicus Plants, 
110; Variations of Cardamine pra- 
tensis in America, 11. 

Sonchus arvensis, 193; pallidus, 10. 

Sorrel, Wood, 130, 143. 

Sparganium diversifolium, 
acaule, 135; fluctuans, 136. 

Species of Spergularia, A new, 15. 

Spergularia alata, 15; leiosperma, 
15, 16; marginata, 15, 16; A new 
Species ‘of, 115; salina, 15, 16. 

Sphaeralcea, 74; Fendleri, 74; Mun- 
roana, 74. 

Spiraea latifolia, 132, 134, 135. 

Spiranthes Romanzoffiana, 137. 

Spruce, 130. 

Stachys germanica, 128; lanata, 128, 
Ontario, 128. 

Standley, P. C., Stachys lanata in 
in Ontario, 128. 

Star-flower, 130. 

Station for Gaylussacia brachycera, 
A new, 167. 

Stellaria, 38; alpina, 
38, 48; media, 137. 

Streptopus amplexifolius, 48; roseus, 
38, 48, 137. 

Studies of some boreal American 
Cerastiums of the Section Ortho- 
don, 169. 

Stygiaria, 181. 

Supposed generic 


var. 


171; borealis, 


Character of 
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Naumburgia, 193. 

Svenson, H. K., A _ northeastern 
Variety of Panicum, 153. 

Sweet Gale, 132. 

Syntherisma argillacea, 104; argy- 
rostachya, 103; badia, 104; Ba- 
keri, 102; curvinervis, 103; distans, 
103; filiforme, 101; gracillima, 101, 
leucocoma, 104; linearis mississ- 
ippiensis, 103; marginatum, 103; 
paniceum, 103; Simpsoni, 103. 


Tamaricaceae, 75. 

Tamarix, 75; gallica, 75; parviflora, 
79. 

Taraxacum officinale, 137. 

Taxus canadensis, 130, 133. 

Tee Specimen of Aralia 
hispida, 152. 

Thalictrum polygonum, 134. 

Thelaia intermedia, 122. 

Thelypteris, 91; Boottii, 81, 89; 
cristata, 81, 82, 89, var. Clintoni- 
ana, 81, 84, 85; ’Dryopteris, 81, 83; 
Filix-mas, 81, 86, 88; fragrans, 81, 
86-88; Goldiana, 81, 87, 88; hexa- 
gonoptera, 81, 84, 85; marginals, 
81-83; noveboracensis, 81, 82; 
palustris, 81-83; Phegopteris, 81, 
83; simulata, 81, 84, 85; spinulosa, 
82, 83, var. americana, 82-84, var. 
concordiana, 82, 89, var. inter- 
media, 82, 89. 

Thuja, 41; occidentalis, 33, 40, 41, 
49, 133, 134, 

Tilia, 72; americana, 72. 

Tiliaceae, 72. 

Tillaea aquatica, 180. 

Tillaeastrum, 180. 

Trichophyllum, 180. 

Trientalis americana, 38, 48, 134. 
Trifolium agrarium, 136; hybridum, 
136; pratense, 136; repens, 136. 

Triglochin palustris, 110. 

Trilium, 78, 152; erectum, 134; 
lanceolatum, 78, 79, var. rectista- 
mineum, 78, 79; rectistamineum, 
79, a valid Species of the south- 
eastern United States, 78; Under- 
woodii, 79; undulatum, 134; vir- 
ide, 79. 

Twinflower, 130. 


Udora canadensis, 18, 24, 29; verti- 
cillata minor, 22, 28, 

Ulmus americana, 134, 

United States, Trillium rectistami- 
neum a valid Species of the south- 
eastern, 78. 
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Utricularia vulgaris, var. americana, 
136. 


Vaccinoideae, 44-46. 

Vaccinium caespitosum, 37, 44, 46; 
canadense, 37, 40, 41, 43, 44, 130, 
134; macrocarpon, 135; Oxycoe- 
cus, 37, 41, 48, 44, var. interme- 
dium, 41, 44: pennsylvanicum, 134, 
var. angustifolium, 37, 43, 44, var. 
myrtilloides, 137, var. nigrum, 137; 
uliginosum, 37, 44; Vitis-Idaea, 
var. minus, 37, 44, 

Vagnera, 49; trifolia, 48. 

Vargasia caracasana, 99. 

Variations in Lactuca canadensis, 9; 
of Cardamine pratensis in America, 
Some, 11. 

Varieties of Pityrogramma triangu- 
laris, 113; of Pyrola chlorantha, 
American, 49. 

Variety of Panicum, A northeastern, 
153; of Ranunculus hispidus, A 
northern, 30; of Vitis labrusca, A 
rare, 183. 

Vermont and New Hampshire, Soil 
Tests of Ericaceae and _ other 
reaction-sensitive Families in 
northern, 33; Botanical Club, The 
winter Meeting of the, 184; 
Habenaria psycodes, var. ecalear- 
ata in, 31. 


Veronica scutellata, 135;  serpylli- 
folia, 136 
Viburnum cassinoides, 134, 135; 


dentatum, 95, 132, 134, 135. 

Vicia Cracca, 137. 

Viola, 124, 186; adunca, 124; affinis, 
124; arenaria, 124; arvensis, 124; 
blanda, 124, 134; Brittoniana, 124, 
125; Brittoniana  X_ fimbriatula, 
126; Brittoniana XX lanceolata, 
126; Bnittoniana X pectinata, 126; 
Brittoniana X_ sagittata, 127; 
canadensis, 126; chinensis, 125; 
conspersa, 125; cornuta, 126; cu- 
cullata, 125; cucullata x fimbri- 
atula, 127; cucullata X_ papilio- 
nacea, 127; cucullata XX septen- 
trionalis, 127; cucullata X sororia, 
127; cucullata xX __triloba, 127: 
eriocarpa 125; BEE 125: 
fimbriatula x< ‘papilionacea, 127: 
fimbriatula < sagittata, 127; fim 
briatula x septentrionalis, . Ie: 
fimbriatula >< sororia, 127; fim- 
briatula x triloba, 127: incognita, 
-137, var. Forbesii, 125, 134; lance- 
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olata, 125; odorata, 125; pallens, 
(ese palmata, 125, papilionacea, 
125; pectinata, 125; pedata, forma 
alba, 125, var. lineariloba, 125, 
forma rosea, 125; primulifolia, 
126; pubescens, 126; renifolia, 137‘ 
rostrata, 126; rotundifolia, 92, 126; 
‘sagittata, 126; scabriuscula, 125; 
septentrionalis, 126, 134; septen- 
trionalis X sororia, 127; sororia, 
126; striata, 126; tricolor, 126; 
triloba, 126. 

Violaceae, 124. 

Violet, 130. 

Vitaceae, 72. 

Vitis, 72; aéstivalis, 72; bicolor, 72; 
labrusea, 72, 183, A rare Variety 
of, 183, var. alba, 184; novae-ang- 
liae, 72, 92; vulpina, 72. 


Ward, H. A. A new Station for 
Gaylussacia brachycera, 167. 

Weatherby, C. A., A European Prim- 
rose in New England, 143; Hab- 
enaria psycodes, var. ecalcarata 
in Vermont, 31; Second Report of 
the Committee on floral Areas, 80; 
Varieties of Pityrogramma tri- 
angularis, 113. 

Wherry, ‘E. T., Soil Tests of Ericaceae 
and other reaction-sensitive Fam- 
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ilies in northern Vermont and 
New Hampshire, 33. 

White, D., The Genus Galinsoga in 
North America, 97. 

White Birch, 129, 132; Fox, 184; — 
Pine, 130. 

Wiegand, K. M., Additional Notes 
on Amelanchier, 146; Eupatorium 
purpureum and its “Allies, 57; A 
new Species of Spergularia, 15; 
Studies of some boreal American 
Cerastiums of the Section Ortho- 
don, 169; Variations in Lactuca 
canadensis, 9. 

Willow, 131; Winter Meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical Club, 184. 

Wissadula, 74;  callimorpha, var. 
Friesii, 74. 

Wood Sorrel, 130, 148. 

Woodsia, 38, 90; alpina, 49, 82, 87; 
glabella, 39, 49, 82, 87; hyper- 
borea, 49; ilvensis, 82-84; obtusa, 
82, 84, 85. 

Woodward, R. W., Panicum albe- 
marlense in Connecticut, 182. 

Woodwardia areolata, 82, 86; vir- 
ginica, 82, 86. 


Yellow Birch, 131. 
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DUPLICATE BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Grisebach, A. Catalogus plantarum cubensium. 

Leipzig; 1866). (8°: 22 eae eee oe ee $2.25 
Sullivant, W. S. Icones Muscorum, 8vo., illus- 

trated by numerous copper plates of high ex- 

cellence (unbound and in sheets). Here offered 


at A greatly reduced pric@c< ont gave ona. coe $6.00 
Supplement to the preceding (also in sheets). $5.00 
Icones and Supplement together............ $10.00 


United States Exploring Expedition during 1838- 

1842, under command of Charles Wilkes. Un- 

bound, in sheets. Botany. Phanerogamia 

Part 1, by A. Gray, with atlas. 1854........ $40.00 
Watson, S. Bibliographical Index to N. A. Botany. 

Part 1 (all published). Washington. 1878. 8° $1.25 


Address Librarian, GRAY HERBARIUM of HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT THE WILDFLOWERS 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST is devoted entirely to our native plants. 
Color, fragrance, nectar, pollination, seed dispersal, edible and poisonous plants, 
drugs, dyes, soaps, fibers and hundreds of other subjects discussed. A series of 
“Plant Namesand Their Meanings” nowrunning. Tweuty-six volumes published. 
Quarterly, 40 pages, $1.50 a year; sample, 25 cents. 
50-cent coupon with each sample. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE & CO. JOLIET, ILL. 


INDICATORS FOR DETERMINING REACTIONS OF SOILS 


As used by Dr. EDGAR T. WHERRY in the studies described on page 35 
of the March issue of 1920. A set of six indicators, made up ready for 
use, in box suitable for carrying into the field. Accompanied by in- 
structions for using them. Price $2.85. For saleby: LaMotrTe CHEmI- 
CAL Propucts Co., 13 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 


Driers Presses Mounting Papers Genus Covers 
Collecting Picks Collecting Cases Herbarium Supplies 
CAT. 91,—BOTANICAL. CAT. 92,—BIOLOGICAL, SLIDES, ETC. 


Microscopes Accessories Lenses 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Laboratory ; . WAVERLEY, MASS, i ‘ Equipment 
8 Lexington Street 


